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LEAMINGTON, 


“ These are thy walks, oh! sacred health, 
The monarch’s bliss, the beggar’s wealth !” 
LEAMINGTON, the Spa of Warwickshire, is distant from the town of Warwick 
two miles, from Coventry eight, and from Birmingham twenty-two ; and its 
importance as a watering-place may be inferred, from the extreme rapidity 
with which it has risen from obscurity to become a town of some con- 
siderable magnitude—a fact which, with a due degree of justice, has been 


attributed to the number, variety, and abundance of its mineral streams. 
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Having eleven different wells, and uniting, in a single spot, waters similar» 
to those of Harrogate, Cheltenham, and ‘Tunbridge, the invalid is neither 
necessitated to wander about from place to place, seeking that which is 
most applicable to his peculiar complaint, nor compelled to add foreign 
ingredients to increase its medicinal powers. ‘The springs to which 
Leamington thus owes its fame were known as early as the sixteenth 
century, and are mentioned asa curiosity by Camden ; while Fuller, in the 
succeeding century, speaks of “‘ the twin springs, as being as different in 
taste and operation as Esau and Jacob, the one being salt, the other fre sh. 
Dugdale remarks, “ that in his time the hamlet possessed a salt spring 
and Dr. Thomas, in his additions to the latter writer, observes “ that the 
inhabitants used it in salting their meat and in making their bread.” 

Other springs have been since discovered, and in the year 1797, Dr. 
Lambe chemically analysed the waters, and found that they contained 
medicinal properties, of the most varied and valuable description. An 
account of his discovery was inserted in the Manchester Memoirs, and the 
notice of the public was immediately attracted. Several medical persons 
of high reputation corroborated the statement of Dr. Lambe; and the 
diseased and the fashionable soon hastened to the spot of promise in 
pursuit of health and amusement. 

Benevolent institutions now abound in the town; but shortly after the 
fame of the waters was fully established, the physicians met with a coadjutor 
in humble life, whose industry and merits deserve to be recorded. ‘This 
was Benjamin Satchwell, a hard-working tradesman of the then obscure 
village, who successfully nail himself in the institution of a charity for 
the gratuitous relief of distressed invalids, to whom the use of the waters 
might be recommended, 

The springs all lie within the range of a musket-shot from the bridge 
over the river Leam, from which the town takes its name. The old well, 
or No. 1, the father of them all, whose origin is shrouded in antiquity, is 
in front of an old church, near the river in Bath-street, and has two spouts, 
or pumps, one on the outside for the good of the publie, the other inside of 
a little pump-room for all who can afford to pay, either by the day, week, 
ormonth. At a little distance is ‘ Gorld’s Spa,” diseovered in 1784. The 
Victoria well, formerly Robbin’s well, was opened in 1804, and at this 
period, a revolution took place in the Spas of Leamington, from being 
drunk at the original founts, and as they issued from their subterranean 
reservoirs, they were then enclosed in buildings, pumps inserted into the 
natural wells, and the medicated streams were distributed from silver cocks 
to the invalids. 

As the reputation of the springs rose, so did the number of houses and 
hotels; and when, i 1808, a spring was found on the north bank of the 
Leam, which received the name of the Royal Spa, over it was erected a 
spacious pump-room, extensive bath-rooms, and a large piece of ground 
was laid out for promenades, music, &c. ‘This is the Spa that appears to 
attract the greatest number of drinkers; partly from the great strength of 
the saline chalybeate, partly from the size of the pump-room, and partly 
for the pleasure grounds and music. 

The springs of Leamington are saline, sulphureous, and chalybeate, con- 
taining in various proportions oxygen, azote, and carbonic acid gases ; and 
the sulphureous springs sulphuretted hydrogen, with sulphate of soda, the 
chlorides of sodium, calcium, and magnesia ; and, in some instances, silica, 
peroxide of iron, and traces of iodine and bromine. ‘The Jocal physicians, 
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of course, advise patients which springs to use, according to their complaints, 
and also the precautions to be employed. ‘The ordinary season for using 
the waters is from May to October, and, during this period, plenteous open 
air exercise is deemed necessary to be taken along with the waters, a part 
of the treatment which is not the least important to the patient, and which 
the beautiful environs of the town allure him to enjoy in full perfection. 

So rich, indeed, is thé neighbourhood of Leamington in interesting and 
romantic attractions, that we are told a large party of artists, having 
resolved to give their opinion in writing, under a sealed cover, as to what 
spot within an extent of twenty miles each considered most to abound with 
picturesque scenery, celebrated spots of local interest, both ancient and 
modern, not forgetting the necessary adjunct of good roads, and accom- 
modation for “* man and horse ;” by far the largest portion of the documents 
were in favour of Leamington. The palm was awarded to the twenty 
miles of ground that extend from Coventry to Stratford-on-Avon, through 
Kenilworth and Warwick; the Royal Spa at Leamington being midway 
from each point of attraction. 

Let the visitor, thus stimulated to agreeable excursions in so many 
directions, set out, in the first place, on the route to Warwick, with its 
famous baronial castle, the tower of which, in all probability, nearly, if not 
quite, as old as the period of the Norman conquest, has successfully resisted 
all the accidents and decays of time, and remains at this moment almost as 
firm as the rock on which it stands. 

The approach to Warwick Castle is calculated to produce the most 
striking effect. A broad and winding path, cut through the solid rock, 
gradually leads to the lofty and massive towers, ranged in an embattled 
line, unspeakably august and commanding, well confirming the fact that 
before the invention of gunpowder the fortress was impregnable. So for- 
midable, indeed, was this massive pile once considered, that the widowed 
Countess of Warwick was interdicted from remarrying, except by the 
king’s express permission ; the turbulence of the times obliging him to act 
with this precaution and policy. 

The structure has descended through the lines of Newburgh, Beauchamp, 
Nevil, Plantagenet, and Dudley, to the family of the present possessor. 
Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who is said to have passed a 
great deal of his time in retirement at Warwick, built Guy’s tower in the 
N.E. of the castle; and the unfortunate Duke of Clarence, brother to 
Edward IV., who married the daughter of the “king-making” Earl of 
Warwick, added much to its beauty. From that time to the present, con- 
siderable improvements have been made in the interior of the castle ; each 
succeeding Karl having devoted a large portion of time and revenue to this 
purpose ; and, in the progressive ameliorations, every attention has been 
given to preserve the antique character of the edifice. A grand face of the 
building is displayed towards the river Avon, based on the rock, which 
affords a foundation to the pile, and which here rises perpendicularly to a 
considerable height, before the stonework of the superstructure commences. 
The grand suite of apartments extend in a right line three hundred and 
thirty-three feet, and are finished with the most correct magnificence. 
Among the numerous paintings which adorn them are some by the famous 
Venetian painter Antonio Canaletti, who, in the early part of the last 
century, resided for a considerable time at the castle. 

In a greenhouse, erected for its reception, stands the celebrated antique 
vase, brought by Sir W. Hamilton, formerly ambassador at N a from 
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the ruins of Adrian’s villa at Tivoli. It is of a circular form, composed of 
white marble, and capable of containing one hundred and sixty-three 
gallons. } : 

At Guy’s Cliff house, on the western bank of the Avon, a hermitage is 
recorded to have stood, to which the renowned Guy Earl of Warwick 
retired, after the many valorous exploits recorded of him in this part of 
the country; and at Warwick a monastery chapel was erected by Beau- 
champ Earl of Warwick, in the reign of Henry III., with a statue to his 
memory. This celebrated warrior, Guy, is supposed to have flourished 
during” the reign of Athelstan; and, besides his many victories over 
dragons, wild boars, &c., he is said to have decided the fate of the kingdom in 
single combat with an enormous giant, who stood, the champion of the 
Danes, at Mem-hill, near the walls of Winchester, when King Athelstan 
was there besieged. Many curiosities are shown in the castle as having 
once belonged to this hero, such as his spear, bucklers, spurs, bows, his 
porridge pot, and also the slippers of the beautiful Phillis, for whom he 
performed all these wonderfal achievements. 

From the great court of the castle the view is truly magnificent. The 
area is now fertile in soft and well-cultivated greensward; but still 
spread around, stand the mighty remains of fortifications, raised in turbulent 
ages, now long passed away. The outline of these relics is perfect, and 
none of the battlements have been ruined by time. 

Not far from Guy’s Cliff is a remarkabe point of interest called Blacklow 
Hill, the scene of a well-known instance of the rude justice of our ancestors. 
On this eminence, on the 19th of June, 1312, Pierce Gaveston, the wretched 
favourite of Edward II., was beheaded. While the barons were discussing 
in Warwick Castle what todo with their prisoner, a voice was heard from 
one of them, “ You have caught the fox, will you have to hunt him 
again?” ‘This at once decided the matter, Gaveston was hurried to Black- 
low Hill and there beheaded. An inscription, rudely cut upon a rock close 
by, commemorates the fact, and a cross was erected, as a further memorial, 
a few years since, on the summit of the hill. 

After Warwick Castle, the chief attraction in the neighbourhood of the 
Warwickshire Spa is undoubtedly Kenilworth Castle; and the railway 
between Coventry and Leamington has a station at this point of interest. 
This once important stronghold, one of some historical consequence, was 
founded in the reign of Henry I., was garrisoned by Henry II., during the 
rebellion of his son. In the reign of the third Henry, it was used as a 
prison ; and in 1254, the king by letters patent gave to Simon Montfort, 
who had married Eleanor, the king’s sister, the castle in trust for life. 
Simon soon after joined the rebellion against the king, and together with 
his eldest son, was killed at the battle of Evesham in 1265. His youngest 
son escaped, and, with other fugitives, took shelter in the castle, where 
they became regular banditti. The king, determined to put an end to their 
excesses, marched an army against them. Simon fled, and escaped to 
France, but his companions held out against a six months’ siege. At length 
their provisions failed, a pestilence broke out, and the governor surrendered 
the castle to the king, who bestowed it upon his youngest son the Earl of 
Leicester, afterwards created Earl of Lancaster. 

In 1286, a grand chivalric meeting of one hundred knights of high dis- 
tinction, English and foreign, and the same number of ladies, was held at 
Kenilworth; and at this festival, it is said that silks were for the first 
time worn in England. In the reign of Edward II. the castle again came 
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into the hands of the Crown, and the king intended to make it a place of 
retirement for himself; but in the rebellion which soon followed, he was 
taken prisoner in Wales and brought to Kenilworth. From hence, after 
being compelled to sign his abdication, he was removed to Berkeley Castle, 
where he was so inhumanly murdered in 1327. Edward IIT. restored the 
castle to the Earl of Lancaster, whose granddaughter brought it in marriage 
to the celebrated John of Gaunt, afterwards Duke of Lancaster, who made 
the many additions to the castle which still retain the name of “ Lancaster’s 
buildings.” On his death it descended to his son Henry IV. 

During the civil wars of the houses of York and Lancaster, it was 
alternately taken by the partizans of the white and red roses ; and very long 
after their termination, Queen Elizabeth bestowed it upon her heartless and 
ambitious favourite, Dudley Earl of Leicester. That wealthy nobleman 
spared no expense in beautifying the castle, and in making many splendid 
additions, called after him ‘‘ Leicester’s buildings.” But the most memorable 
incident in the history of Kenilworth Castle is the royal entertainment 
given by the aspiring Earl to his Queen. Elizabeth visited him in state, 
attended by thirty-one barons, besides her ladies of the court, who with 
four hundred servants were all lodged in the castle. The festival continued 
for seventeen days, at an expense estimated at a thousand pounds a-day 
(a great sum in those times). The waiters upon the court, as well as the 
gentlemen of the barons, were all clothed in velvet; ten oxen were slaugh- 
tered every morning, and the consumption of wine is said to have been 
sixteen hogsheads, and of beer forty hogsheads daily. 

An account of this singular and romantic entertainment, published at 
the time by an eye-witness, presents a curious picture of the luxuriance, 
plenty, and gallantry of Elizabeth’s reign. The queen performed her 
journey from London to Kenilworth entirely on horseback, and entered 
the domains by a stately bridge constructed across the lake which partly 
surrounded the castle, in order that she might thus enter it by a path 
hitherto untrodden, instead of the usual entrance. 

On the departure of Elizabeth, the Earl of Leicester made Kenilworth 
his occasional residence, till his death in 1538, when it was bequeathed to 
his brother, Ambrose Earl of Warwick, and after his death to his own son, 
Sir Robert Dudley. But his legitimacy being questioned, Sir Robert 
quitted the kingdom in disgust; his castles and estates were seized by a 
decree of the Court of Star Chamber, and given to Henry son of 
James I. 

The castle, on the untimely death of this interesting young prince, went 
into the possession of his brother Charles I., who granted it to Cary Earl 
of Monmouth ; but the downfall of the gigantic structure was now fast 
approaching. During the wars it was seized by Cromwell, and by him 
given to some of his officers. These rapacious plunderers, who had no 
sort of respect for the majestic pile, soon reduced it to what it now is, a 
mass of ruins. They drained the lake, which once flowed over so many 
hundreds acres, ravaged the woods, beat down the walls, dismounted the 
towers, choked up its fair walks and rooted out its pleasant gardens, 
destroyed the park, and divided and appropriated the lands. On the re- 
storation of Charles II., the estate and ruins of the castle were granted to 
Lawrence Viscount Hyde, of Kenilworth, and by the marriage of a female 
heiress descended from him, passed in 1752 into the possession of ‘Thomas 
Villiers Baron Hyde, son of the Earl of Jersey, who was advanced in 1776 
to the dignity of Earl of Clarendon, from him descending to his son. 
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The “ historian of Warwickshire” has given us the ground-plan of 
Kenilworth Castle, as it was in 1640. By this, we may trace the pool, 
and the pleasaunce; the inner court, the base court, and the tilt-yard ; 
Cesar’s tower, and Mortimer’s tower; King Henry’s lodgings, and 
Leicester’s buildings; the hall, the presence chamber, and the privy 
chamber. Without such aid, Kenilworth would only appear to us as a 
mysterious mass of ruined, gigantic walls, archways, and staircases, scenes 
of almost neglected desolation, which would have probably so continued 
for another century, but for the magic interest thrown around them by the 
visit of Sir Walter Scott, and the romance of ‘ Kenilworth’ which followed 
it. ‘* The torch of genius again lighted up every room so spacious,” and 
they were, for ever after, to be associated with the recollections of their 
ancient splendour, when a lordly palace, where princes feasted and heroes 
fought, now in the bloody earnest of storm and siege, and now in the 
games of chivalry, where “‘ beauty dealt the prize by valour won.” 








NINEVEH.—COSTUME, 


Tue love of personal adornment, compounded doubtless of the natural 
admiration which we feel for that which is beautiful, and the self-love 
which prompts us to associate ourselves with it, is not confined to any 
age or region, but prevails among the most savage and the most refined 
nations. But among the Asiatic races, this feeling has acquired the 
intensity of a passion, especially among the inhabitants of the E uphratean 
basin and the regions immediately adjoining. The plain of Shinar in very 
early times was celebrated for the gorgeousness of its robes, as appears 
from the “‘ goodly Babylonish garment” which was found in the spoil of 
Ai (Josh. vii. 21), and caused such trouble to Israel. And at a latter era 
this celebrity was by no means diminished. The Greek and Roman 
writers have left us abundant testimony to the splendour of Babylonis!: 
apparel. The mantles wrought on the Euphrates found their way to the 
western world, principally through the Phoenician traders, and were held 
in high esteem. They were of brilliant and various colours, generally 
arranged in figured patterns, probably resembling those of modern ‘Turkey 
carpets. We cannot certainly gather from the loose manner in which they 
are described, whether the colours were painted or dyed on the stuffs, 
whether they were interwoven in the loom, or were embroidered with the 
needle, Perhaps all these modes were in use. But it is certain that from 
their glossiness and tasteful combination of beautiful colours, they produced 
a very rich and splendid effect : they were also very costly, and considered 
as indicative of great luxury in the wearers. 

The value attached to raiment, as being reckoned, with gold and silver, 
among the most precious treasures, is shown by many passages in the 
Sacred Scripture ; and the custom just alluded to, a custom of very great 
antiquity (Gen. xli. 42), of conferring splendid garments and ornaments as 
an expression of the royal favour, indicates the same habit of feeling. 
The custom has continued in full force to the present time in all the 
Oriental countries, but is most conspicuous in Persia. There the Khelat 
or dress of honour is the chief of the rewards and dignities which the 
sovereign can bestow, just as it was when Mordecai was clad “ in the royal 
apparel of blue and ‘white, and with a great crown of gold, and with a 
garment of fine linen and purple.’ 
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The Holy Scriptures, as we have seen, in their brief allusions to As- 
syrian manners, intimate that they also partook of the passion for mag- 
nificent vestments. Ezekiel repeatedly mentions the gorgeous clothing of 
the captains and rulers, which is particularly described as blue (the royal 
Persian colour, Esth. viii. 15), and Nahum speaks of the valiant men as 
clad in searlet (Nah. ii. 3), by which colour is probably meant what we 
should now call crimson. 

‘The sculptures, though they give copious representations of the kings and 
the grandees of Assyria, afford us little light on the colours or materials of 
the garments that invested them; the medium of preservation admits only 
of the tradition of forms, but by these alone we are able to infer somewhat 
of the richness of costume that adorned the court of Nineveh. 

Long, flowing robes, more or less loose, have always been characteristic 
of Asiatic dress; but the form and fashion of the constituent garments 
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imperfect perspective employed by the Assyrian artists, who knew not how 
to foreshorten, and the absence of all folds in the bas-relief, produce much 
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difficulty in our minds when we would describe from these monuments the 
mode in which the garments were cut, and the manner in which they were 
put on. 

Let us now turn to the monuments from Nimroud. In a scene where 
the monarch appears seated on a stool-throne, receiving a cup in the 
presence of his priests,—we find him arrayed in a robe, a loose wrapper 
folding-over down one side, coming up close around the neck, and furnished 
with close sleeves terminating a little above the elbow. This robe has 
the whole breast, and a wide border, covered with mythological figures and 
scenes, most exquisitely and delicately embroidered with the needle, or 
painted with the pencil. An inner robe, the edge of which is seen below 
that of the former, has a similar border of embroidering. The outer robe 
has a broad edging of a material, which from its identity with the con- 
ventional mode of representing the coats of sheep, goats, &c., is, without 
a doubt, intended for fur. 

A narrow belt or ribbon, edged on one side with fur three or four times 
its own width, passes over the left shoulder, and down to the right hip, 
over the girdle (which encircles the robe), and over the sword-hilt ; anda 
sort of cape (or scarf, for it is difficult to tell its real character) hangs 
down behind the shoulders to the waist, the end of which is richly em- 
broidered and fringed with tassels. 

On ordinary occasions, the wrapped robe was exchanged for a mantle, 
open up each side to the shoulders, thus forming two hanging portions, 
reaching nearly to the feet, the corners of one portion, sometimes of both, 
being rounded. The borders were generally embroidered in a pattern of 
rosettes, and edged either with fur, or a fringe of tassels closely resembling 
that of our bed-furniture, &c. 

Sometimes the under-gown is represented as cut 
short in front, on a level with the knees, while the 


the former, like that of the latter, is fringed and 
tasseled, dnd from the angle on each side, or perhaps 
from a higher point, descend two long cords with 
terminating tassels, each pair sometimes knotted 
together. When this form of the under-gown is 
worn, it is accompanied by a corresponding abbre- 
viation of the front portion of the divided mantle. 
It is seen principally on the winged priests; who 
appear sometimes to have worn an outer mantle 
composed entirely of fur. 

Out of doors, as when engaged in hunting or 
in battle, the early Assyrian kings and grandees 
often wore a close-fitting jacket or spencer ; from the 
hinder part of which descended, to about half-way 

SPENCER AND Skirt, own the thighs, a curious appendage, a square piece 

of cloth, in general elaborately embroidered, even 
when the other garments were plain, and furnished at each corner with 
two long cords terminating in tassels. 

The ordinary dress of the Assyrian men was a plain robe, with the 
margin embroidered and edged with a fringe. Eunuchs commonly, but 
not always, wore it very long, reaching to the feet; that of men more 
generally reached only to the calf of the leg, or to the knees. ‘The width 
of the marginal embroidery appears to have borne some proportion to the 
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rank of the wearer; the grooms, and such like persons, often were des- 
titute of it, their garment being only fringed; yet this rule was not 
without exceptions, for sometimes the vizier’s robe was profusely em- 
broidered, when that of the monarch before whom he stood, displayed 
comparatively little of this decoration. 
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Tue excitement produced by these accounts was very great; and, as 
might be expected, there was a general rush from all parts of the colony 
to the locality of Bathurst to dig for gold; many of the parties only pro- 
vided with a pocket-knife, and a tin mug, and many even without these rude 
implements, fancying, perhaps, that lumps, large as eggs, were lying 
about, ready to be picked up and pocketed. When the news reached the 
colony of Victoria an equal degree of excitement was produced there also, 
and every vessel that could be spared was instantly laid on to convey the 
population from Melbourne and Geelong to Sydney. All existing interests 
in New South Wales appeared to be in danger of disorganisation, while 
the sister colonies were threatened with depopulation and absolute ruin. 
In order to prevent, if possible, these results, the corporate bodies connected 
with the various principal towns and districts, offered considerable rewards 
for the discovery of gold in their own immediate localities; and as the 
knowledge gradually spread that one part of the great Australian Cordil- 
leras was as likely to yield gold as another, a large number of exploring 
parties was soon eagerly engaged in the search. The result was beyond 
the most sanguine expectation. One locality after another was tested and 
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found not wanting ; and the richness of the latter discoveries outshone that 
of the former. 

But the discoveries in the colony of Victoria were the most astounding. 
When the inhabitants of that colony were in the full tide of emigration 
from Melbourne to Sydney, with the intention of rushing to the Bathurst 
diggings, the news was suddenly promulgated, not only that the reward 
offered by the corporation had met with a claimant, but that the Buninyong 
range, the gold locality there, was actually far richer in its yield than the 
Blue Mountains. The emigration was at once stopped; and the numerous 
vessels, which for weeks had been employed in emptying Victoria of its 
inhabitants, were immediately engaged in conveying the number back 
again with interest. The Ballarat diggings were the first which attracted 


attention there; but they were speedily eclipsed by the richer produce of 
Mount Alexander: and in a comparatively short period upwards of 


twenty-five thousand pairs of hands were engaged in digging, washing, 
rocking, crushing, buying and selling gold. A letter from a gentleman 
at Geelong thus describes the gold-field of the Buninyong range, and the 
richness of its produce of the precious metal :— 

*“ Boninyong is an inland town, about fifty miles from Geelong, and it 
takes its name from a high voleanic mount, called by the aboriginal term 
Boninyong. The gold-field of which I am now writing is a spur of this 
mount, Ww hich stretches out for many miles. The first Honinyong g gold did 
not yield satisfactorily ; and a proclamation of his Excellency C. J . Latrobe, 
promising the enforcement of thirty shilling a-month licences, disturbed 
the diggers, who spread ever the neighbouring ranges, and by sheer 
accident hit upon the finest gold-field ever known, within six miles of the 
one they had deserted, and in a continuation of the same range, on a sheep 
station held by Alexander Tuille, Esq. The yield of this field from the 
commencement was good. Individuals procured from a quarter of an ounce 
to an ounce per day. The yield then rose to three and four ounces 
per man, and the public were electrified by the news that three individuals 
had found twenty-seven ounces in two hours. It is true; I know the 
men, and helped to weigh the gold. Within a fortnight there were eight 
thousand men at Ballarat. Ballarat is the name of this gold-field ; it is 
the Ararat on which the ark of Victoria rested, and saved the colony. 
Within a week of this period the diggers turned out gold in pounds weight 
daily. I have seen 5d. refused for a lump of earth no bigger than a man’s 
fist; I have seen two shovels’ full of earth yield 60/. worth of gold : 
seven thousand ounces have been sent down to Geelong and Melbourne in 
one week. Nuggets are being turned up hourly—I have seen them from 
a quarter of an ounce to seven pounds and a half in weight. In one word, 
gold is an ordinary article of merchandise ; and men, clad in a blue shirt 
and fustian trowsers, are bringing into Geelong hourly gold dust and 
nuggets, wrapped up in rags, old stockings, pieces of handkerchiefs, and 
such like, to the amount of thousands. Men are realizing from 300/. 
to 400/. in three or four weeks: and many of my own acquaintance, who 
had hardly a pound to bless themselves with three months ago, are now 
possessed of 7O00/. or 800/. a-piece. One man returned to Geelong with 
fifty pounds’ weight to his own share, the result of one month’s “work. 
From carefully-drawn statistics, it is predicted that, if the present rate of 
yield continue, we shall be able to export gold to the amount of five 
millions at least during the ensuing twelvemonth. 

Independent of Ballarat, new diggings have been discovered at Mount 
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Alexander, equidistant between Geelong and Melbourne,* and the yield 
at this latter place beggars description. I have not been there, but have 
seen the produce of that gold-field, which outrivals even Ballarat. 
Hundreds of pounds’ weight have been picked up from the surface after a 
shower of rain, and a friend of mine picked up 35/. worth before breakfast. 
It is amazing to see the quantity daily. Capitalists are pretty well cleaned 
out already, and the banks are charging seven per cent. discount. It is 
propesed to raise a company of gold purchasers amongst the townsmen and 
diggers. ‘There is stated to be a ton and a half of gold on the two gold- 
fields, awaiting escort. Independent of these gold-fields new ones are 
springing up daily, and the produce of gold increases with every rising sun. 
The whole of the soil of the Geelong and neighbouring districts is 
surcharged with gold. It is as the Times said of the Corn Laws, a “ great 
fact.” Government clerks have given notice of resignation; tradesmen 
are abandoning their business ; policemen the protection of the public : in 
a word, the towns are migrating to the bush. Society is convulsed ; 
servants have become masters, the world here is so turned upside down, 
and nothing is talked of but gold! gold! incessantly gold; and I, smitten 
with the fever, can write of nothing else. I would advise all parties doing 
indifferently at home to scrape all together, and immigrate to Geelong. 
There is room for thousands, every chance for doing well, and no remote 
prospect of making fortunes. Provisions are moderate; the gold-fields 
are within two or three days’ journey of Geelong, and the inconveniency 
of a bush life is recompensed a thousand-fold by the profits of gold-digging.” 

An intelligent compositor, writing from Melbourne in November last, 
thus describes the effect of the discoveries above alluded to, and the state 
of affairs at that period in Melbourne. 

“'Three or four weeks ago there was an overplus of printers ;} now 
there is not only not one out of work, but they cannot be got for love or 
money. ‘There are nine wanted for government office, six for the Argus 
office, three for the Herald, and six for our place, the Daily News. You 
will, perhaps, be anxious to know the reason of all this; if you refer to 
the accompanying papers you will see that it is all owing to the ‘ diggings.’ 
We have most extensive gold-fields within sixty miles of us, a three days’ 
journey, and it is to this field that most people are wending their way. 
In fact, such is the excitement in town, that no one is satisfied to remain 
behind, but off they must go to try their fortune. 

“Last Saturday, the armed escort came down from Mount Alexander, 
and so heavy was the quantity of gold sent down, that two horses could 
not carry it, and they were obliged to employ a dray to convey it to town. 
The amount was the enormous sum of 200,000/., all collected (so it is 
said) in the course of one week. Such an amount was staggering, and it 
has given me even a touch of the gold fever, and I have made up my 
mind to join a party of three steady men who are about to go up—three 
who can be depended on. To this end I have written out my notice to 
leave, and in a fortnight from this I shall be on my way, if all is well, to 


* This statement of position is ambiguous. Mount Alexander is certainly 
nearly equidistant from Geelong and Melbourne, being about eighty or ninety 
miles from either ; but it is not between them, as it is at a point forming the 
apex of an irregular acute-triangle, on a base-line drawn between the two 
towns, the base-line 7s the shortest. 

+ The writer only alludes to his own trade ; but the same result was appa- 
rent as regards every other branch of industry. 
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the gold-field. From this you will see how changeable things are here— 
one day here, another day there—no certainty. 1 know not ‘how long we 
may remain at the diggings, but we take provisions for at least three 
months, so it is most likely you will not receive any letters from me for 
that time. When I return I will immediately send you word how we got 
on; and, if successful to any amount, will send you a good ‘ nugget’ or 
two; if very successful, I would not mind taking a trip home again and 
then returning to Australia. Do not on any account make yoursely es the 
least uneasy, as, if Iam not successful, there is plenty of work in the 
town for the next two or three years.” 

The following letter, which was addressed to Mr. Wharton, of Claywood 
Cottage, Sheffield, gives a still more graphic account of the effect of the 
gold discovery :— 

“You cannot conceive the revolution it has caused here. There are 
not less than 20,000 men gold digging, besides women and children, all of 
whom two months ago were in Melbourne, or Geelong, at work in their 
proper trades; and now, save and except drapers, grocers, and iron- 
mongers, we are at a dead stop. Two hands are worth five heads, and 
men who for a life have been slaving for 25s. or 20s, per week, are now 
earning 20/., 30/., 40/., or 50/., and as much as 601. per week, digging up 
gold by pounds, picking it out in lumps with the point of a pocket knife, 
and w alking into a draper’s shop, and clothing their wives and children in 
silks and satins, or fooling and drinking away their money in a style that 
would startle you Sheffielders out of your senses. We are paying 3s. for 
water where we paid ls.; 1s. 4d. for bread, where we paid 8d.; Gs. for 
carriage where we paid ls. ; and so on, all the way through ; while. on the 
other “hand, we have a ‘government escort,’ or conveyance, bringing 
every week into town, from the gold field, a ton of gold. We turn ap our 
noses at California, and treat with contempt all the other gold mines in 
the world. Ours lies on the surface, and after a shower of rain, you may 
see it with the naked eye, and a child can put in a spade, and dig that 
with his little hands in one minute, which many of you in England wear 
your eyes and heart in getting. The gold is found all over the country 
nearly, and there is enough to satisfy reasonably all the people that may 
come either in a direct or indirect way; and from the surface down to 
twenty feet in the ground, you may get more or less. It is a common 
thing to see it in dozens of shop windows, and there is nothing else thought 
or talked of. It is worth 3/. 17s. 10d. in England, and has been selling 
here at 3l. ls. up to 3/. 2s. 6d. It now has fallen to 2/. 14s, 6d. per 
ounce, because, listen,—We have not sufficient money in the colony ta 
buy it ;—there is so much of it brought, and likely to be brought, into the 
market. And now, you ask, what am I doing? Why, I ‘am gold 
digging’ as soon as I can; I could not honourably go before, because 
I must attend to those who employ me: but now my ‘ occupation’s gone,’ 
and I am off as soon as possible, that is, as soon as I can find a suitable 
party ; for, in this way we all go, in companies of three, four, five, or 
six, or more together, for mutual protection, as well as for increased 
labour. The gold is found in the bush, so all have to sleep in tents, and 
put up with great inconveniences, of course; but then gold pays for all, 
and though I don’t like gold digging, yet I must do something } but still 
I would rather have 1,000/. a-year in town than 2,000/. in the gold-fields, 
and shall act upon this,” 
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HISTORY OF CAOUTCHOUC,—No. III. 
BOTANICAL HISTORY OF CAOUTCHOUC. 


Ir may appear singular that the vegetable nature of caoutchouc should 
ever have been questioned; yet it is certain that many philosophers 
ridiculed the idea of its being a botanical product, and considered it 
somewhat of a mineral. This curious idea was at length dispelled by 
Dr. Roxburgh, who fully confirmed M. De la Condamine’s statement, 
that it was the inspissated juice of a tree, and carefully described the trees 
which yielded it. Its botanical history is interesting, and can now be 
given complete. The Indian caoutchouc is principally obtained from the 
natural family, Artocarpacee. ‘The American, on the contrary, is de- 
rived from trees which are classed by botanists among the Euphorbiacee. 
The most important source of the East-Indian caoutchouc is the Ficus 
elastica, a relative of that magnificent tree, the banyan, so famed for its 
** pillared shade, whose daughters grow about the mother tree.” The 
Ficus elastica belongs to a species of plants which yield in abundance a 
milky juice, possessed of various properties. Some of the species are 
among the most formidable, as regards the properties of their juice and 
produce, of vegetable productions. Others are harmless, or even useful and 
agreeable. The Ficus elastica is described by Dr. Roxburgh as a tree 
growing to the size of an English sycamore. It is called Karmeer by the 
inhabitants of the Pundua and Juntipoor mountains, which bound the 
province of Silhet on the north, where it is indigenous. It is also found 
in Assam, between the Burrampooter and the Bootan Hills. It is a 
handsome tree, with an erect trunk, growing sometimes as large as to be 
six feet and upwards in circumference. It grows with great rapidity ; a 
tree only four years old having attained the height of twenty-four feet, its 
trunk being three feet in circumference. Its leaves are very beautiful, 
well formed, smooth, polished, and of a lustrous green. From the larger 
branches roots descend to the earth, as is the case with many other mem- 
bers of the same family. ‘The situations in which it flourishes are pecu- 
liar. It is principally found in rocky chasms; its roots plunged among 
the débris of mountains and vegetation, and here it elaborates that 
wonderful liquid which yields the caoutchouc in such abundance. The 
plant is now common in our hot-houses, and we have seen several 
fine specimens in the large conservatories, In that at Kew are some fine 
healthy trees of this species. Dr. Roxburgh says that old trees yield a 
much richer juice than the young ones. It is also stated to be a curious 
fact, that the juice of the latter remains much longer in its fluid or unde- 
composed state than that of the former, from which it would appear to 
follow thai a larger portion of caoutchoue was contained in the sap of the 
older trees than in that of the younger ones. The milk sap is extracted 
by incisions across the bark, down to the root, at a distance of about a 
foot from one another, all round the trunk or branch, up to the top of the 
tree; and the higher incisions, singularly, are said to yield a much larger 
supply of the valuable fluid than those lower down. After one operation, 
the same tree requires about a fortnight’s rest, when it may be again 
repeated. During the cold season, from October until March, the juice is 
more scanty than in the warm weather, from March to: October, but it is 
then also richer. When the sap is exposed to the air, it separates spon- 
taneously into the firm, elastic caoutchouc, and a disagreeable-smelling 
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whey-coloured fluid part. Fifty ounces of the pure milky juice, taken 
from the trees in August, yielded exactly fifteen ounces and a half of the 
clean-washed caoutchouc. 

In addition to the Ficus elastica, other trees, natives of India, yield 
caoutchouc. Among these are the Tak-tree, Artocarpus integrifolia ; 
the Banyan tree, Ficus Indica; and the Pippula tree, Ficus religiosa. 
In the countries eastward of Bengal other sources of it have also been 
found; among these is a scandent mango, called Luti Aru, a beautiful 
description of climbing apple, called Sadal Kowa. ‘These abound ina 
milky fluid, which contains a large proportion of caoutchouc. ‘The 
Urceola elastica, first described as the chief source of caoutechouc in 
India, by Dr. Roxburgh, also yields it in abundance. In all these in- 
stances the substance is the same, but in none does it appear so perfectly 
formed, and of so good a quality, as that obtained from the milk-sap of 
Ficus elastica, which has now come to be generally recognised as the 
Indian-rubber tree of the East Indies. Professor Royle, who has paid 
much attention to this subject, and to whom India is deeply indebted for 
the present importance of many of her commercial products, has long been 
endeavouring to gain publie notice for the vast supplies of caoutchouc 
which that country is capable of affording. He states that in the East 
there might be any quantity of the article procured from a great variety 
of plants, if the natives could only be induced to collect it with sufficient 
care. The South American caoutchouc is generally collected with so 
much greater care than that from the East Indies, that it bears a much 
higher price in the market. That from India is, it is true, of an excellent 
quality, but it is generally so much mixed with a considerable quantity of 
dirt, bark of the tree, and other extraneous matter, as to be almost useless 
for the purposes of the manufacturer. So impure, indeed, is the majority 
of the Kast-Indian caoutchouc, that it cannot be turned as such to any 
useful purpose whatever, and can only be employed for the purpose of 
distilling from it the volatile spirit caouwtchoucine. In 1836, Kast-Indian 
caoutchoue was selling in the market at twopence a pound, whilst that 
from Para fetched from 2s. 6d. to 3s. a pound. Caoutchouc is abundant 
also in the southern parts of China, and is exported from the island of 
Singapore. The Mauritius, Madagascar, Java, Penang, and other islands 
and countries of the East, abound in caoutchouc-yielding trees; whose 
juice is so extremely valuable that it is a matter of no little surprise that 
the negligence of the natives should be allowed to continue the sole ob- 
stacle to its extensive importation from these localities. Latterly, however, 
there has been a vast improvement in the character of the imported caout- 
choue of Eastern India, and large quantities have been brought into the 
market, of so excellent a quality, as to have reduced the price of that from 
Para more than thirty per cent. There was, for a long time, a singular 
apathy about the development of this commercial resource of India. A 
parcel of it was sent, in 1828, from Assam, to a principal agency-house in 
Calcutta, and, strange enough, the house was puzzled to know what to 
make of the article, and returned answer to the zealous collector who had 
forwarded it, in sanguine expectation of its rapidly assuming a high com- 
mercial importance, “ The article being unknown in the Calcutta market, 
We are sorry we can give you no idea of its value.” Caoutchouc was then 
telling in London at 2s. a pound. There has been a little revolution in 
she minds of commercial men since then even in India, for in 1838, 925 
bazaar maunds of caoutchouc, value 74,000 rupees, were exported. 
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The South American caoutchouc is chiefly, if not exclusively, obtained 
from a tree belonging to the acrid and dangerous family of plants, the 
Euphorbiaceae. The name given to this tree is variously, the Syringe-tree, 
or the Siphonia elastica, or by the Americans, the Rubber-tree; the 
names Siphonia and Seringa have an evident allusion to some of the 
purposes for which caoutchouc is employed. The tree grows luxuriantly 
on the banks of the Amazon and its tributaries, It is described as attain- 
ing a very great height, being, at the same time, perfectly straight, and 
having no branches except at the summit, where they form a conical crown. 
Its leaves are not unlike those of the manioc, are coriaceous, and highly 
polished on both sides. From its seeds an oil is extracted, which forms, it 
is said, a substitute for butter among the Indians. 

Before closing our summary of the botanical history of this material, it 
is useful to notice the fact, that caoutchouc is a substance far more widely 
diffused among plants than has hitherto been considered. In addition to 
the two families which yield the caoutchouc of commerce, the Artocar- 
pacee and the Euphorbiacee, caoutchouc has been discovered in the sap of 
plants belonging to the Cichoracee, Lobeliacee, Apocynacee, and Ascle- 
piadacee. Several plants belonging to these families are employed in 
the manufacture of lime. Professor Royle says it is singular, that in these 
same families should be contained the several plants on which the silk- 
worm feeds, when unable to obtain its favourite food, the leaf of the mul- 
berry. Thus in Europe it is fed on the leaves of the lettuce and dandelion, 
which belong to the Cichoracee ; so in India, the leaves of Ficus religiosa, 
of the family of Artocarpacee, has been found the best substitute for the 
mulberry leaf. A caterpillar which spins a very large cocoon of a kind 
of tough, coarse silk, feeds upon the leaves of the South American caout- 
chouc tree, Siphonia elastica. Considering such facts were not likely to 
be accidental, Professor Royle was led to suppose that this substance, 
caoutchouc, might possibly form a necessary ingredient in the food of silk- 
worms, aud be in some way employed in giving tenacity to their silk. 
He, therefore, inferred that caoutchouc might possibly be found in their 
favourite food, the mulberry leaf, and requested M. Sievier, who has paid 
much attention to caoutchouc, to ascertain the fact. Ina short time the 
conjecture appeared to be established; the sap of the mulberry leaf was 
found to be milky, and to contain caoutchouc. This subject has its import- 
ance, for it gives us somewhat of a clue to successful management of this 
fastidious but invaluable insect. The number of plants suited to silk- 
worms may, probably, be increased, by experimenting on those belonging 
to families which yield caoutchouc. It does not, however, by any means 
follow, that all which yield this principle are adapted for its food, since 
some contain in addition, as we have already noticed, a highly-pernicious 
and acrid principle, which would, of course, render them unsuitable for 
such a purpose. 


TIE SEA APPRENTICES. 


“ You will be so good as to mind your own business,” said James Sinclair, 
reddening with anger; “I tell you once more, Bill Cousins, if I don’t 
know what to do I shall ask those who do, not those who only fancy they 
know better than other people.” 

“You might speak civilly, I suppose,” cried the other. “I know this, 
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if I should get conceited I hope some one will throw me overboard to cure 
me, or to get rid of the nuisance.” 

“IT know what you mean,” returned James. ‘Why don’t you speak 
out like a man if you have anything to say. You mean that J am con- 
ceited, don’t you?” 

** Perhaps I do.” 

** Perhaps,” repeated James, more angrily; ‘‘ none of your perhapses, 
if you please ; but jit ’s not worth my while to trouble myself what such as 
you thinks or says.” 

The two youths between whom this dialogue took place were, one, an 
apprentice to the owners of the ‘ Medusa,’ on which they were aboard, 
the other to the captain of the vessel. A rivalship, and, consequently, a 
dislike, had existed between them from the hour of their meeting. They 
were both active, smart lads, very courageous, and of nearly the same size 
and age. The disposition of each was good, but their temper was very 
dissimilar ; that of James was peculiar in a singular degree. He was very 
sensitive, felt deeply the slightest word that appeared to reflect upon him, 
and would long brood over an expression that another boy would have 
scarcely noticed, or at least would have cared for beyond the passing 
moment. Bill was good-humoured, thoughtless, and merry-hearted ; quick 
to retort a hasty word, and as quick to forget or forgive one. It might 
be saying too much to assert that actual hatred existed between them. 
Bill certainly could have hated nothing; but they disliked each other 
exceedingly, and rarely met but to spar. 

James had the advantage in birth. His mother was a gentlewoman and 
respectably connected, but the premature death of her husband had placed 
her in very indifferent circumstances. Bill’s parents were poor but honest 
persons living in the seaport of Yarmouth ; James was too proud, perhaps 
too well principled, to take advantage of his superiority in this respect, 
but he felt it. They were, however, regarded as equals by all on board, 
and no greater favour was shown to the one than to the other. 

It was unfortunate, but it constantly happened, that their wishes, their 
views, and their interests, clashed ; and let them be allowed to go ashore, or 
be obliged to remain on board, they were constantly placed in an antagonistic 
position. James would even have liked his captain better if Bill had not 
been his apprentice, as this circumstance seemed to give his rival a nearer 
interest in his superior than he himself possessed ; while the captain, aware 
of the ill-feeling subsisting between the boys, was careful to avoid any 
particular sign of regard for either. He had overheard part of the fore- 
going conversation, and, desirous of putting a stop to it, he gave orders to 
each that separated them, reserving the observations he intended to make 
upon it to James to a more favourable opportunity. 

‘* James,” said Captain Hartley, when this opportunity presented itself, 
I might severely reprove you for what passed between you and Bill 
Cousins yesterday ; for it is not the first time by many that I have had 
occasion to speak to you on the subject; but you know it is not my way to 
use a harsh means whilst there is a hope that gentler may succeed.” 

The fluctuations of James’s colour showed how painfully he felt this 
opening; but he fixed his eye steadily on the captain in silent anticipation 
of what was to follow. 

* I regret extremely,” resumed Captain Hartley, “to find that you and 
Bill agree no better than formerly. I think if there is any difference be- 
tween your ages, you are the elder, and I am aware that your friends 
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hold a better rank in life than his ; here are two reasons why you should 
set him a good example, and two reasons, if you do not, why you are more 
blamable than he in continuing these disputes. You will also lose the 
advantage you have thus accidentally over him, and will be in reality lower 
than he; for whoever acts unworthy of the naine of a gentleman, which he 
may claim, does not place himself merely on a level with an inferior, but 
so much the more beneath him as he was his superior. But to the point, 
what have you to say against Bill?” 

James was silent for a moment; then, prompted by that spirit of obe- 
dience which is the soul of discipline, he said, “I have nothing to say 
against him.” 

“* Why, then, do you dislike him ?” demanded the captain. 

‘* Because I can’t help it,” replied he. 

** A very poor reason, indeed,” said the captain, with some degree of 
severity. ‘* *Can’t help it, sir! we may help anything that does not 
carry impossibility with it. The long and short of the business is, you 
are jealous of each other—a paltry cause of dislike truly, and a most 
unchristianlike one into the bargain. Look, James, it behoves all men, 
let them be placed wherever they may, to cultivate good feeling between 
each other ; but we seamen have double motives for maintaining a friendly 
understanding with one another ; a common danger at all times menaces 
us, one feeling, therefore, ought to bind us together. We are obliged to 
rely on the cordial assistance of all hands on board; we are, therefore, 
essential to each other, and mutually indebted for safety, for comfort, and 
for our welfare individually and collectively. Civility is the least return, 
then, that we can make to one another; while, by introducing or keeping 
alive among ourselves unfriendly sentiments, unaccommodating manners, 
or unkind acts, we destroy the good of the whole, and make ourselves 
unworthy of that protection which the great Being above can alone afford 
us. Let me, therefore, neither see nor hear anything more for the future 
of these paltry disagreements between you and Bill; a want of harmony 
between each other, I shall regard as a mark of disrespect to myself, 
and a contempt of my orders. Do you hear that, Bill?” continued he, 
perceiving the youth with open mouth and eyes, standing not far from hiin. 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,” said he. 

“Then mind you do as I desire,” said the captain. 

* It’s not that I dislike him, it’s he that dislikes me,” returned Bill. 

“ No matter for that,” said the captain; “ people who wait to find out 
the causes of disputes and dislikes, instead of making them up and trying 
to be good friends, will be as far from their point at last as when they first 
steered towards it. For the future, endeavour to like each other, and 
contend only who shall do his duty best.” 

The name of Bill called loudly by the boatswain took him instantly away. 

“You may go too, James,” said the captain; ‘‘ remember what I have 
said, and act upon it;” then looking him in the face, he added, “‘ One 
thing more I will tell you,—they are not always the truest friends to 
whom we first take a liking, nor do those always prove the worst of whom, 
to begin with, we thought “but very little.” 

There was a mixture of mortification and gratified pride in the feelings of 
James at this address; but if it flattered him in some degree, it failed in 
any to infinence him in regard to his dislike of Bill. He carefully avoided, 
indeed, any open dispute, nor did either seek to irritate the other, but in 
all other respects they were in heart the same. 
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The Medusa was now lying off tle town of. ; James had a great 
desire to go ashore, an indulgence which he knew must be granted him by 
an arrangement with Bill. But owe a favour to him! no, that he would 
not, he would sooner stay on board for six months longer, or never set foot 
on shore at all till they were again in port, than owe the slightest favour 
to any one like him. Bill, on the other hand, knew very well what James 
desired, and was also equally aware how the matter could be managed ; but 
he was determined that James should ask the favour of him; and he 
wished many strange wishes to himself, if he was fool enough to make the 
first offer. 

As this was passing in his mind, the captain exclaimed— 

“ Bill, you may go ashore with the mate ;” then turning to James, he 
said, ‘* You shall go next.” 

James looked excessively disappointed. Bill saw it. ‘Go instead of 
me,” whispered he, “ I'll speak to the captain.” 

‘I don’t wish to go,” returned he quickly, and he turned away. 

** Oh, very well!” cried the other, and in another moment he had stepped 
into the boat alongside of the vessel, and was rowing off with the mate and 
his companions. James caught his eye at the instant, for he was looking 
over the gunwale. Bill cast aglance of exultation at him, or at least James 
fancied that he did, and nodded to him at the same time. A feeling of 
increased dislike and vexation was the consequence ; nor were these uneasy 
sensations removed or lessened, when on his return Bill boasted, whenever 
he had the opportunity, of the pleasures he had enjoyed. 

*T thought you wished to go ashore,” said Bill, addressing himself to 
James. 

** Not I,” replied he. 

“ Well, if you did wish it,” returned Bill, “I can only say it is a pity 
you did not own it. I did not care much about it, and if you had saida 
word to me I would have spoken to the captain.” 

** Say a word to you !” repeated James, with crimson cheek and flashing 
eye. ‘Not I! no not to save my life from drowning.” 

“Heugh, heugh,” said Bill, whistling, ‘what has affronted you all 
of a sudden? wait, then, till you want me; and than let’s see what we 
shall do.” 

“Go about your business, boys,”’ exclaimed the mate; “if you have 
nothing to do, 1 advise you to find out some better sport than to be disput- 
ing here ; be ashamed of yourselves,” and as he spoke he laid his hand 
upon the shoulder of each, and with a forcible jerk threw them at a distance 
from each other. 

Some little time after this, the vessel anchored at Lynn, for the purpose 
of discharging a part of her cargo, and taking in a fresh consignment. 

When this was done, the wind being contrary, and appearing likely to 
continue so, frequent opportunities were afforded the men of going ashore. 
It was in the middle of July, and the weather was extremely hot even for 
the time of year. On Sunday, James, who had been to chureh, was taking 
a walk by the river which ran through the town, and emptied itself into the 
sea about a mile from it; its smooth surface looked so cool and tempting, 
that he was seized with a desires to bathe. Instantly divesting himself of 
his clothes, he plunged into the water; finding it more shallow than he 
expected, he bore off from the bank towards the middle of the river. Ina 
moment he felt himself in deep water ; he lost footing, and unable to swim, 
he was soon aware of his danger. 
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The current had formed a deep channel, embanked on each side by an 
accumulation of mud. The tide was going out rapidly, so that the youth 
found himself, in spite of his efforts to gain or to maintain his hold in the side 
of the bank when he had succeeded in reaching it, in the most imminent 
danger of being carried out to sea. He was naturally, as has been said, 
very courageous, and young as he was, his presence of mind did not desert 
him; but he was fully conscious of the peril of his situation, as well as of 
the improbability of assistance. It is a question even if thought of the 
latter did more than cross his mind. He felt he was alone, and that if his 
own exertions did not save him he was lost. 

Borne by the receding tide against which he in vain struggled, his 
strength was beginning to fail, when suddenly a voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Hold 
on, hold on,” and Bill Cousins was seen swimming with all his power 
towards him. 

* Hallo, Jemmy!” cried he “seize hold of my loins, I can swim well 
enough for us both.” 

James eagerly did as he was desired, and for a few minutes they pro- 
ceeded vigorously together; but soon Bill’s strokes were less nervous, 
and at length he exclaimed, “Oh, Jemmy! you must let go, we shall 
both sink.” 

Strange as it may appear, when the natural love of life is considered, and 
remembrance is had of the many fatal accidents to which that love on such 
occasions has given rise to, it is nevertheless a fact, that the youth did as 
he was requested ; he relinquished his hold, and immediately sank into deep 
water. As he rose, his feet again struck against the bank, and he endea- 
voured with all the strength remaining to him, to grasp the mud and to 
gain footing in it. His efforts were ineffectual, though manfully maintained. 
His situation was momentarily becoming more desperate, when again the 
voice of Bill was heard close to him. Relieved of his load, the latter had 
recovered breath, and strength returning, he swam quickly back to his 
companion. 

** Take hold of me, Jemmy,” cried he; ‘ now for it, we shall do it this 
time.” 

James seized the proffered hand, and with a few more struggles he cleared 
the bank, was again in shallow water, and in another minute or two both 
had reached the land. In the impulse of the moment they threw their arms 
round each other in cordial embrace, then faint and exhausted they cast 
themselves on the ground. 

James was the first to speak :—“ I owe you my life,” said he, “‘ forgive all 
that has passed and—” 

“ And be friends.” cried Bill, springing up, “ ay that I will, as long as 
I live, so here’s my hand in earnest.’’ 

James clasped the extended hand, pressed it cordially, and tears on each 
side sealed the contract. 

“ But how came you here?” asked James, “I never saw you till the 
moment you called to me.” 

“ T was not far behind you, though,” replied he ; ‘‘ when you plunged in 
the water, I was not sure that it was you till I looked at your clothes: I 
had swum past you a good way, when coming back I saw what was the 
matter, and that you were carried away by the tide. But I must swim 
back for our clothes. Stay here, Jemmy, and I will be here again as soon 
as possible.” 

Again he plunged into the river, whilst James sat on the ground awaiting 
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his return. A variety of feelings passed through his mind, as he had thus 
leisure to review what had occurred. What a revolution had been made in 
his bosom; where now was his dislike of Bill Cousins? It was gone, 
vanished altogether, and in its stead a sentiment had succeeded, which, so 
far from seeming strange, appeared at once natural, and the only one that 
could ever have subsisted between them. As soon as he saw Bill approach- 
ing with the clothes under his arm, he ran to meet him with all the frank- 
ness and cordiality of friendship No allusion was made by either to former 
variances. ‘The preserver and the preserved, evidently understood each 
other, and from this time their behaviour to one another, was the reverse of 
what it had been formerly. ‘The alteration gave universal satisfaction to all 
on board, and the youths themselves were made happy in consequence. 

The ‘Medusa’ regularly traded between Yarmouth and the Ionian 
Islands. In the two following years she had made several voyages, through- 
out which an uninterrupted harmony had continued between the former 
rivals. In the middle of the summer of the third year, the weather having 
proved very moist and sultry, a good deal of sickness prevailed, espec sially 
at Corfu. “They had not sailed from this place many days, when Bill was 
attacked by a fever that had there proved very fatal. He became delirious 
almost from the first. It was now James’s turn to show him all the kind- 
ness in his power, and his earnest entreaty to be aliowed to attend upon him 
was granted. 

** He saved my life, sir,” said he to the captain, “ and it is the least that 
I can do, to endeavour to save his. He does not often know me, and I feel 
it a severe cut when sometimes he tries to thrust me from him, and abuses 
me, as if all his old dislike had returned, and he could not bear me in his sight. 
But then again, he seems to have some sort of recollection of me, and to be 
pleased that I should be near him, and that is quite enough for me to wish 
not to leave him for a minute.” 

** And I have no desire,” returned the captain, “ to separate you, but as 
it concerns yourself; we are never so safe, however, as when we are doing 
our duty, and gratitude is a duty of the first order; death and danger know 
no lurkin; g-place for those who try to find one against warrant.’ 

“ But you don’t think poor Bill will die?” said James tremulously, and 
looking anxiously i in the captain’s face. 

The latter shook his head. ‘He has youth on his side,” replied he, ‘ and 
there’s much in that; the old weather-beaten hulk soon sinks beneath the 
storm, before which the new-built vessel only drives. But he is very bad.” 

James turned ashy pale, and his eyes swam with tears. 

The captain perceived it. ‘‘ You feel much now,” said he, “ but be 
thankful that matters are as they are. Grief for a friend is a better guest 
in any man’s bosom than exultation over a prostrate foe: the first has 


something sweet in its very bitterness, the other is bitter even as gall 
in its pretended sweetness.” 


Poor Bill became worse and worse, and all hopes of his recovery was 
abandoned. He had been very violent for some hours, when he grew ‘calm. 
James hoped he was sinking to sleep, and he stood, scarcely daring to 
breathe, by the side of his bed. Bill still, however, occasionally muttered 
parts of a sentence, though it was difficult to understand what he said. 
Now he lay perfectly quiet. James leaned a little forward to look at him. 
and saw his lips again move, and that his features showed agitation. ‘ Hold 


on, hold on,” said the patient suddenly, and in an unnatural voice, “ your 


hand, where is it?” and he appeared to feel for it; “ now for it ;” a ‘general 
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movement of his frame followed as if he was attempting to swim. He 
started, awoke, and gazed wildly around him. 

‘*T have been dreaming,” said he, very feebly, after some minutes’ 
pause. ‘I thought we were in the river at Lynn together; that was a 
brave act of yours, to let go of me, when I asked you; I have never for- 
gotten it; it is that which has made me like you so well.” 

His eyes closed, and his words were indistinct ; James stood quite still, 
fearful of making the least sound to disturb him. On a sudden Bill’s 
canary-bird began to sing loudly ; the shrilly note pierced the ear, now 
become heavy; with difficulty he turned his eyes to James. “ ‘Take him,” 
murmured he, ‘‘ for my sake.” 

The bird ceased not to sing, till after the heart of his master had ceased 
to beat, and the tongue that had so often extolled his song was mute for 
ever. 

The broad disk of the sun was glowing amidst the gorgeous clouds which 
reflected their resplendent colours on the calm surface of the Mediterranean 
when the crew of the ‘ Medusa’ were assembled on deck. A solemn silence, 
broken only by the deep and sonorous voice of the captain prevailed. He 
had commenced reading the burial service for the dead. Seriousness was 
stamped on the countenance of all, for they who mourn not actually for the 
departed, are yet on such occasions impressed with a sense, probably, of 
their own mortality, or with an awe, which can be accounted for only as it 
is natural ; but there was one among them, standing nearest to the corpse; 
whose youthful frame shook with agitation, and whose every thought and 
feeling were engrossed by the dead alone; one who in the intensity of his 
sorrow, dwelt on death only as it had separated him from the friend he had 
loved. His face was hidden by his hands, till a movement on deck made 
him involuntarily withdraw them. A universal paleness overspread his 
features, as some of the crew raised the body ; he made a spring as if to 
arrest them, then shuddering stopped his ears, and covered his head in the 
folds of the sail that was near him. Poor James! he felt at that moment 
as if he and comfort could know each other no more. 

The canary-bird was taken, on James’ sreturn to Yarmouth, to his mother, 
by whom it was carefully treasured. It was never forgotten in any letter 
which passed between her and her son, and its welfare was one of the first 
questions asked by the young sailor as he entered the house after a voyage 
had been completed. It died at length of old age, in James’s own hand. 

* Poor fellow !” said he, the image of Bill filling his mind as he stroked 
down the feathers of the bird, and pressed it to his cheek ; “ poor fellow ! 
I shall have nothing now to remind me of you. 

* Nothing ?” said his mother impressively. 

James looked at her, reflected, then catching her meaning, he said— 

‘Right, mother, poor Bill’s remembrance is and must be a part of 
myself, for such as I am, I owe to him. Right, mother, his memory in 
good actions will cheer me—in bad it will reprove or check me; in the 
success that may follow me, or the trials that may prove me, I shall be 
reminded of him. I shall have no need for outward tokens to recall him 
to recollection; but mother, am I the only one who, on such occasions, 
looks abroad for that monitor which is best to be found in his own heart ?”” 
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WONDERS OF ASTRONOMY. 


Astronomy is the best adapted of all the sciences to impress the mind with 
the grandeur and immensity of creation, and the stupendous power of the 
Creator. Let us recount some of those truths which seem to be especially 
suited to produce such impressions. 

Conceive yourself raised above the earth, and placed a little in advance 
of it, and what a sight would present itself to your view! An immense 
globe, nearly twenty-five thousand miles in cireumference—rushing 
towards you with a velocity of more than eleven hundred miles in a 
minute ; and, at the same time, turning its burden of continents, islands, and 
seas, into and from your view. What an irresistible arm must it be that 
sweeps that mighty mass onwards in its rapid career, and yet Astronomy 
has far more stupendous instances of omnipotent power to exhibit to us. 

It is conjectured that millions of opaque bodies revolve around the sun, 
which are only occasionally visible to us, as shooting-stars, fire-balls, and 
zerolites. Some, perhaps revolve around the earth—indeed, one is believed 
to do so in three hours and twenty minutes, at a height of five thousand 
miles above us. 

The Zodiacal light, which is only visible in our atmosphere in spring 
and autumn, is attributed to an extremely oblate ring of nebulous matter, 
revolving between the orbits of Venus and Mars. Here is a ring, many 
millions of miles in diameter, rotating freely in space—a stupendous wheel, 
truly ! 

The rings of Saturn offer another special instance of exquisite skill 
and all-sufficient power. These rings, the outermost of which is more 
than one hundred and seventy thousand miles across, surround and rotate 
about a globe, whose circumference is about two hundred and fifty thousand 
miles, without either clashing with one another or with the huge orb which 
they encircle. Let it be remembered that this orb is at the same time 
revolving round its axis, and hastening onwards in its orbit. What a 
complication of simultaneous movements is here, and yet there is no 
jostling—all proceeds calmly and safely, a beautiful piece of His work- 
manship who ‘ hath stretched out the heavens by his discretion.” 

Again, multiple stars—that is, stars which revolve around a common 
centre of gravity—offer a singular subject for our consideration. Some 
of these are of different colours, as red, blue, green, so that a planet revolv- 
ing around one of such parti-coloured suns will have days of different hues, 
as “a red and a green day, for instance, alternating with a white one and 
with darkness ;” and this is not all, for the seasons also are affected by 
these suns, so that such a planet will have them curiously complicated. 
At times there will be grand summers of intense heat, such as our own 
globe perhaps once experienced, when a tropical vegetation covered the icy 
regions around the poles. 

sut still greater wonders await our notice, for Astronomy has taught us 
to regard our sun and our starry heavens as but one out of unnumbered 
islands of stars floating—for they too are thought to move in the regions 
of space—and it has even surveyed the island which we inhabit, and 
mapped down our position in it. Now our nearest neighbour—for as 
neighbours we must regard the stars in our own island—is so far distant 
that its light, travelling one hundred and ninety-two thousand miles in a 
second, requires at the very least nearly three years and‘@ quarter to 
reach us ; whilst those stars which we can only just see with the naked eye, 
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sent forth the rays which render them visible nearly one hundred and 
forty years ago. 

Let us now take the telescope, and still greater wonders will unfold 
themselves ; patches of faint light of many shapes, globular, elliptical, 
spiral; resolve into millions of stars, sparkling in the far-off regions of 
space, forming star islands, some of whose orbs are computed to take about 
sixty thousand years in transmitting the ray. which informs us of their 
existence. ‘Truly this is astounding! 

But Astronomy takes us further than this. The most powerful telescope 
still leaves luminous mists which it cannot resolve, and some of these are 
thought to be so distant, that more than TWENTY MILLIONS of years have 
elapsed since the rays of light quitted them which now make us cognizant, 
not of their present existence, but of their being in existence so many 
ages ago. 

Further than this we cannot go—here the flagging and wearied wing of 
reason must cease to beat ;, but imagination can still continue its flight, 
and take us to worlds created millions of ages ago, whose light is at this 
moment flying onwards to our globe, to reach it for the first time at some 
far distant period. 

Here let us pause, and in humble adoration exclaim, ‘‘ When I consider 
Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars which Thou 
hast ordained ; what is man that ‘Thou art mindful of him, and the son of 
man that ‘Thou visitest him?” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN OLD TRAVELLER. 
BIRDS OF PREY—THEIR INCREDIBLE NUMBER AND VORACITY. 


“In the Tchorli desert, and indeed all along this savage high-road of the 
Ottoman Empire in Europe, we come rather frequently upon great com- 
panies of vultures and other birds of prey (ravenously occupied in the con- 
sumption of carrion), or upon the clean skeletons and polished bones of oxen 
and horses. Saving the bones, the animals that die get almost as quick a 
sepulture as the Turks. An over-wrought ox falls down and meekly dies ; 
a worn-out horse rolls on his side, stretches out his legs, and goes the same 
way as the ox, perishing by the road-side. Let it be beef or horse-flesh, 
breath is no sooner out of the body than clouds of these vultures, all in- 
visible before, and coming as it were out of empty space, from east, west, 
north and south, flit across the sky and meet at the banquet ; and then, in 
an incredibly short space of time, the body is devoured and every bone 
polished. ‘These hideous-looking gluttons were quite as numerous over in 
Asia Minor ; but I think not more so than in Roumelia. On that beautiful 
autumnal evening, when we were entering the defile of the Koradére 
(between the forlorn town of Kutayah and the ancient and utterly ruined 
city of Nicwa), the bright sky was suddenly darkened over our heads by a 
flight of the obscene fowl. ‘They had scented death afar off ; in some place 
to us invisible, some animate creature had ceased to live, and they were 
going to batten on it ; and, in their dark-grey coats, to play altogether the 
several parts of undertaker, sexton, and gravedigger. ‘There was no con- 
ceiving whence they sprang so suddenly : one moment the blue heaven had 
not a speck on it, and there was not a sound in the air; the next moment 
the cloud was over us, and the ominous seream in our ears.” 
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THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE NATION, 

Tue following statement of the Public Debt may prove interesting to 
some of our readers: caused no doubt both by prodigality as well as by 
necessity, we are not the less bound to its repayment. ‘Time has been 
when some writers and politicians have considered the debt as an advan- 
tage, rather thanasa grievance. It is useless now to discuss such exploded 
theories. Everybody now is aware that the remission of such a sum as 
twenty-eight millions would cause every tax on articles of consumption to 
be removed, and thus render the necessaries as well as the comforts of 
life more easily attainable. Such a state of thing is impossible; but it 
will be well for legislators to know that in the proportion they make 
existence in this world easy, they diminish the causes of crime, and Chris- 
tianize the soul as they add to the needful comforts of the body. 

A Parliamentary return in relation to the public debt gives the following 
particulars of its variations during the last thirty years, both as regards the 
amount of principal and the annual cost for the payment of interest. It 
will be seen that the reduction in the principal effected during that period 
has been only 50,000,000/., or 6 per cent., but that as regards the annual 
charge for interest it has been 3,326,424/., or nearly 11 per cent. The 
lowest point at which the national debt ever stood of late years was in 
1834, when it had declined to '772,196,849/., or to ten millions below the 
sum at which it now stands; the Emancipation loan in 1835 and the Irish 
famine loan in 1847 having far more than counterbalanced all subsequent 
reductions. It is to be remarked, however, that, owing to the conversion 
of the Three-and-a-Half per Cents. ., and the low rates paid upon the 
unfunded debt, &c., the actual cost of these obligations is now smaller 
than at that period. During the next seven or eight years this charge 
will experience a further diminution of 3,207, 500/., of which 600, 000/. 
will take place by the Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents. becoming Three per 
Cents. in October 1854, while the cessation of the remainder will occur 
through the expiry of the Long Annuities in January 1860, for 1,293,500/., 
and of other annuities, amounting to 1,314,0002., during the intervening 
time. The annuity held by the Bank for 585,700/. does not terminate 
till 1867. The unfunded debt, which is included in the subjoined totals, 
was less in 1851 than in any other year of the series, its amount being 
17,742 18000. In 1822 it was as high as ; 36,281, 1504. : —_— 


Tora Dest. | Tora Desr. 


Amount. Yost. fear. Amount. 


£. £. 3 

832,811,295 31,343,551 37 | 786,319,738 29,489,571 
826,443,364 29,978,454 h 785,373,740 29,260,238 
813,521,672 | 30,166,421 || 1839 786,512,734 | 29,454,062 
806,122,467 29,197,187 787,448,075 29,381,718 
808,367,590 29,228,967 f 790,874,608 | 29,450,145 
805,023,742 | © 29,417,543 || ‘ 791,250,440 | 29,428,120 
799,979,540 29,309,052 790,576,392 29,269,160 
796,742,482 29,156,611 | | 787,598,145 30,495,459 
783,096,646 | 29,118,859 : 785,053,022 | 28,253,872 
781,095,234 28,341,416 || 782,918,984 28,077,987 
779,796,549 28,323,752 || | 790,348,351 28,141,531 
779,565,783 28,522,507 791,809,338 28,563,517 
772,196,849 28,504,096 || | 790,927,017 | 28,323,961 
787,526,466 28,514,610 | 5 787,029,162 28,091,590 
788 398,570 29,243,599 51 | 782,869, 382 28,017,127 








